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ANOTHER FIGHTING MACHINE IS GOING BACK TO THE FRONT | 





Women Join the Pied Artillen 


as International Harvester Dealers 
Teach Power Farming to an Army of “TRACTORETTES” 


WHAT IS A TRACTORETTE? 


A TRACTORETTE is a farm girl or woman who 
wants to help win the battle of the land, to help 
provide Food for Freedom. She is the farm model 
of the girl who is driving an ambulance or run- 
ning a turret lathe in the city. Like her city sis- 
ters, she has had the benefit of special training. 


Late last winter International Harvester deal- 
ers began to train this summer's Tractorettes. The 
dealers provided classrooms, instructors, and ma- 
chines. The Harvester company furnished teach- 
ing manuals, slide films, mechanical diagrams, 
and service charts. The girls themselves were 
required to bring only two things—an earnest 
willingness to work and a complete disregard 


tion. ..They 
studied serv- 
ice care. They learned to drive tractors. They 
learned to attach the major farm implements that 
are used with tractors. And they were painstak- 
ingly taught the safe way to do everything. 
This fall and winter Tractorette training 
courses will be broadened to meet new needs as 
they arise. Thousands of new girls will take the 
course and join the “women’s field artillery” next 
spring, fit and ready for the every-year battle of 
the land. Until Victory is won, Tractorette train- 
ing will continue to be one of the important 
extra services gladly rendered by Harvester deal- 





for grease under the fingernails or 
oil smudges on the nose, 
They studied motors and trans- 


» BUY WAR BONDS 
» TURN IN YOUR SCRAP 
» SHARE YOUR CAR 


ers, as typical American businessmen, 
to the farmers and to the nation. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Fire and Accident 


October 4 to 10 is National Fire Prevention 
Week. Fire prevention week is not “just a 
week.” It is an annual signboard for focusing 
attention on ways of preventing fire waste. The 
annual fire loss from carelessness alone is 10,000 
lives and $300,000,000. Farms and rural areas 
contribute 3,500 lives and $100,000,000. In 
addition, this year there is also the threat of 
war incendiarism and sabotage. A fire loss in 
wartime is doubly bad because we need our 
homes and farm facilities for war production, 
and because there is little material and labor 
available for replacement in case of loss. Pre- 
vention is much easier and cheaper than re- 
building. It calls for some thought and action 
to correct carelessness and remove fire hazards 
now—and through the year. The benefit is 
yours. 

Elsewhere in this issue Prof. Lehmann has 
given some figures which should be a shock 
and a shame to agriculture. Farming, based 
on accidents reported, is the most hazardous 
industry in the country. If you carry liability 
insurance on your farm help, your premiums 
are high because of it. The fault lies with 
farmers and can be corrected only by farmers. 
Accidents, like fires, are due largely to care- 
lessness and “taking a chance.” The cure is 
preventive measures, thoughtfulness and not 
taking a chance. 

Every building or machine burned and every 
person killed or incapacitated by fire or acci- 
dent is not only a personal loss to someone, 
but a hampering curtailment to a nation need- 
ing manpower and production. Training schools 
in fire and accident prevention would be patri- 
otic and constructive activities for your Grange 
or community club. Factories have them for 
employees. With doctors and workmen who 
patch us up, in the army, and with the need 
for production great, someone must assume 
the added responsibility. 


More About Scrap 


We have made periodic suggestions and ap- 
peals to farmers to turn in scrap materials for 
war use. The American Industries Salvage 
Committee is making a big drive to keep these 
salvage materials moving to war production 


plants. It’s important! Nearly all farms have 
scrap machinery, tools, trucks. Dig them out 
of the fence corners, ditches and scrap piles. 

Here’s why steel scrap is wanted badly. 
Steel requirements for war are greatly 
increased over peacetime needs. More than 
half the steel turned out last year was 
made of scrap. The best steels—those used 
for guns, machines, tools—require the largest 
percentage of scrap. Electric furnace steels are 
90 per cent scrap. Another important reason 
for scrap steel collection is transportation and 
labor. It takes two tons of iron ore, a half 
ton of limestone, three-quarters of a ton of 
coke and a lot of labor to make a ton of pig 
iron; and a lot more labor, heat and some 
scarce materials to make those pigs into steel 
like the old machine in your fence corner. 

Turn in scrap now. Sell it and buy war 
bonds. That will help win the war in two ways 
and leave you with money in the U. S. Treas- 
ury to spend for new equipment when it is 
again available. 


Candor 


God give us candor in high places! We 
love our Democracy; will fight for it. We 
know it has weaknesses and imperfections; we 
contribute to them. We know there must be 
waste in war production. War is waste. We 
are willing to be drafted, to pay high taxes, to 
give up sugar and gasoline, to accept 1941 
wages and prices. We welcome sacrifice, where 
all—high and low—sacrifice and share fairly 
and alike. America is worth it! But we 
crave candor and forthrightness in Washing- 
ton; a belief of leaders in the sovereignty and 
trustworthiness of the people as we must be- 
lieve in the dependability of leaders; a willing- 
ness to give up selfish angling for position and 
power as we give up sugar and tires; a re- 
nunciation of politics and political bickering 
as we release our hired man to the army; the 
calling of a tax a tax, and a loss a loss. We 
too, are Americans. We can take it. We wince 
at the things that are not being done until 
“after election.” Our ardor is cooled by po- 
litical manouvering, playing to group favor- 
itism, coddling deceptions. We want faith; 
faith in our Government, our procedures, our 
leaders; faith that will come from candor, 
honesty and a laying of the cards on the table; 
that faith necessary to take us singing into 
battle as crusaders—not draftees. 
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War Bond Sawings (Will Buy a HOTPOINT 


ELECTRIC KITCHEN Like This 


The other day at Ladies’ Aid a new light 
dawned when one of the women told me how 
little she paid for her Hotpoint Electric 




















So 
Electric Dishwasher, Sink and 


For a $6,000 Home—The Morning Glory Kitchen (above). 

inexpensive are the Hotpoint Range, 
Steel Cabinets that thou- 
sands of farm homes costing only $6,000 enjoy them. 
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Refrigerator, 





Buy War Bonds Today 





4 , Set ELECTRIC 
Automatic controls on the Hotpoint Because Hotpoint Electric Thanks to the Hotpoint 
Electric Range will do all my “pot Refrigerator keeps food Antomatic Electric Dish- 


watching” for me! Complete, deli- 
cious meals can be cooked for the 


family while I’m gone! on 


EDISON GENERAL ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., 





fresh longer, I'll save time, 
tires, money by shopping 






Elsctric Kitchens To 
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washer, Disposall and Hot- 
point Steel Cabinets, my 
kitchen will be modern! 


5620 West Taylor Sireet, Chicago, 


KITCHENS 


bargain days! 














Electricity Improves Products on Our Farm 


Winning Letters in the July War Production Contest. Milk Payments 
Up lsc per 100 Pounds With No Rejects; 3c to 8c per Dozen More For 
Cooled Eggs; Farm Freezer Improves Year Around Foods; Better. Chicks 


From Electric Brooders; 


$20 First Prize Letter 


® I have a dairy of 19 cows. I 
also have 400 laying hens. Be- 
fore I began to cool my milk 
with electricity I used to get 
back a can or two of milk each 
day during hot weather. At 
$2.40 per hundred weight, that 
amounted to quite a bit. Since 
I installed an electric milk 
cooler, I never have tainted or 
sour milk. And, what’s more, I 
not only save that money I lost 
on soured milk, but I am now 
selling milk to another concern 
and getting 15c per hundred 
more for it. 

My eggs are cooled with elec- 
tricity, too. And they are al- 
ways fresh and bring 3 to 8 
cents a dozen more than they 
did before I began cooling 
them. 

James H. O’KeEa, 
Box O, Plymouth, Ind. 


$5 Second Prize Letter 


® Last winter I purchased an 
electric milking machine. My 16 
cows were producing 540 
pounds of milk per day. After 
using the milker two weeks, the 
same cows with the same 
amount of feed increased their 
production 20 pounds per day 
with .2 of 1% increase in but- 
terfat. My sediment test was 
also changed from good to ex- 
cellent, and my methylene blue 
test stood over ten hours. 
HERMAN GLUCK, 
Granton, Wis. 


The Five $3 Awards 


‘® Our freezer enables us to 
dress our broilers when they 
are in the pink of condition and 
at the right age; also fruits and 
vegetables at the right stage. 
As these are gradually used out 
we replace them with culled 
hens which are much improved 
in flavor and tenderness after 
a few months in the freezer. In 
late fall there is room for the 
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"| get greater egg production now that 
they realize the seriousness of the 
situation." 


largest part of the carcass of 
our choice beef and later in the 
winter there is room for a fair 
sized porker. They both come 
out improved by being frozen. 

Our electric milker has done 
wonders in enabling us to pro- 
duce milk low in bacteria and 
in sediment test. One man 
milks our herd of twenty cows 


Water Improves Sanitation and Products. 


in less time than two men did 
it by hand. 

Chicks raised this year for 
the first time in an electric 
brooder are the best we have 
ever produced. It was done with 
less trouble and effort and with 
a very low rate of loss. 

Joun M. MEREDITH, 
Wallkill, N. Y. 


® Electric cold room brooding 
has improved our broilers, 
made them feather faster and 
bring a better price. Electric 
lights and plenty of fresh water 
in our poultry houses increase 
egg production and_ speed 
broiler growth. An electric fan 
in my battery room during hot 
weather increases feathering 
and growth. 

By cooling our milk electri- 
cally we have one of the high- 
est tests on our milk route and 
we never have any sour milk 
returned. 

J. H. Henson, 
Farmer, N. C. 


® Special dairy equipment 
means little to the grain and cat- 





Milking machines increased production and butterfat and reduced bacteria 


and sediment in the milk. 
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tle farmer in the Middle-West 
whose dairy herd consists of 
two to ten scrub cows. But the 
little surplus cream he produces 
is sold to creameries and made 
into butter. The returns. help 
pay for feed, but will not buy 
special equipment to care for 
the cream. The cream is collect- 
ed once per week and sells as 
No. 2 or No. 3. Unexpectedly 
we have found a way to im- 
prove our cream at practically 
no extra cost to us. Immedi- 
ately after separating we cool 
the two to four quarts of cream 
down to about 40° in our fam- 
ily sized electric refrigerator. It 
is then taken out and added to 
the cream stored in a cool place 
at from 55° to 70° and the new 
lot put in the refrigerator. Our 
cream now sells as No. 1 grade. 
Here are our figures: 





our products better care. Fresh 
clean water is helping to get 
our feeder cattle fatter 


Average 5 lbs. cream per milking 
BOld as grade 2... ....02ceceess -75 and sleeker and our 
Cooled and sold as grade 1...... 80 pigs are healthy, uni- 
14 milkings per week @ 5c gain.. .70 form and smooth. 
Cost of operating the refrigerator Our electricall y 
(test Dy meter) ...cccccccccce 16 br ° 
* ooded chicks are 
Weekly gain ....ccccccccccoce $0.54 thrifty and have a 


This is $2.15 per month added 
to our income at no extra ef- 
fort. It will pay for the refrig- 
erator in four years. 
Mrs. Rosert C. STILEs, 
Quimby, Iowa. 


® By using an electric milker 
the work is done quicker and 
we get more milk; it is cleaner 
with a lower bacterial count; 
it lessens labor and that helps 
everybody’s disposition. An 
electric water system and an 
electric water heater is a big 
factor in keeping the stable and 
all the milking equipment in a 
clean sanitary condition meet- 
ing the requirements of the 
state inspector. With clean, 
fresh water before the hens at 
all times the quality of eggs has 
improved and production in- 
creased 50 percent. Milk for 
home use stays sweet several 
days in our refrigerator and we 
save fruits in it that are ripen- 
ing too fast for immediate use. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE RASQUIN, 

R. D. 1, Walden, N. Y. 


® The first improvement we 


noticed with electricity was that 
we felt better and could give 
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low mortality rate. Vita- 
mins in our Victory Garden 
vegetables are preserved in our 
electric refrigerator. Our prize 
products are four healthy young- 


Left: Electric brooded chicks were the 
best ever produced. Made broilers 
feather faster and bring a better price. 


Below: For the small cream producer, 
pre-cooling in an electric refrigerator 
raised the grade from No. 2 to No. |! 
and 

$2.15. 


increased the monthly returns 





sters supplied with wholesome 

milk, and good vegetables, eggs 

and meat. . 
Mrs. JAMES CURRANS, 
Emmetsburg, Iowa. 





You Can Help 


Loss of homes by fire is still a 
danger in spite of modern fire- 
fighting efficiency. Each year hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars liter- 
ally go up in smoke. Much of this 
loss is preventable, if we would 
only take the necessary precau- 
tions. 

To help prevent fire, the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Under- 
writers has issued a list of gen- 
eral precautions to minimize the 
likelihood of fires. 

Keep chimneys, stoves and fur- 
naces clean and in good repair. 

Empty ashes into metal con- 
tainers, never wooden ones. This 
also applies to the storage of rags 
and mops that may contain paint 
and oil stains. 

Never force a heating plant in 
cold weather. Call a heating ex- 
pert. 


Prevent Fires 


Always disconnect electrical 
appliances, even if you leave them 
for only a moment. 

Never, under any circum- 
stances, use inflammable cleaning 
fluids such as gasoline, naphtha 
or benzine. 

Guard against accumulations of 
rubbish anywhere, especially in 
the attic or basement. 

Be careful in keeping and using 
matches. Avoid starting or boost- 
ing fires in stoves with coal oil. 
Be prepared to fight any blaze 
quickly while it is still small. 

1943 should be one of the most 
profitable years that farmers have 
had for some time. It will be no 
time to get along without build- 
ings, and materials and labor may 
not be available to do any rebuild- 
ing. This year we should be par- 
ticularly caréful to save what we 
have. 








Motors Do the Shoveling 
in Homfeld Granary 


Two 3 hp Motors Operate Elevators for Ear Corn, Shelled 
Corn, Grain and Straw, a Cylinder Sheller and a Hammer 
Mill. Much Labor is Saved. Season’s Power Cost Under $5. 


FLECTRIC power has replaced 
the farm tractor and a sta- 
tionary engine in the rebuilt barn 
used as a granary on the Fred 
Homfeld farm in Lake County, 
Indiana, and has saved Mr. Hom- 
feld both expense and labor. 


In 1941 electricity ground sixty 
tons of feed for livestock and did 
the elevating of the corn crop and 
small grain. A special meter was 
installed and the power cost was 
just under $5 for the season. 


In the granary there are five 
1,000 bushel cribs and some up- 
per bins for small grain and 
ground feed. There is also a 300- 
bushel self-feeder for hogs. No 
shoveling is done. 


Corn cribs empty by gravity 
into a conveyor shown in one of 
the illustrations. The conveyor 
is pivoted and may be swung out 
into the driveway so ear corn can 
be dumped into it from a truck. 
The corn is elevated by a bucket 
elevator. It may be dumped into 
the cribs or into the cylinder corn 


By GEORGE R. HARRISON 


sheller suspended from the ceiling 
above the driveway. This sheller 
pours shelled corn through a 
spout wherever it is needed. 

Mr. Homfeld 
has two systems of 
elevating shelled 
corn or grain in- 
to the upper bins. 
He can blow it 


The cylinder corn 
sheller is attached 
to the ceiling above 
the driveway. Ear 
corn is fed to it by 
the bucket elevator 
shown at the bot- 
tom. Shelled corn 
is spouted to a 
self-feeder or into a 
truck from which it 
is later dumped into 
the conveyor for 
elevating to bins. 
Mounting the sheller 
in an elevated posi- 
tion saves much 
handling. 


Left: This equipment is in a recess 
at one side of the driveway of the 
granary. A chute from overhead corn 
cribs empties into the hopper of a 
conveyor. Note that the conveyor is 
mounted on a pivot so that it may 
be swung around into the driveway for 
dumping from a truck. It empties 
into the boot of a bucket elevator 
which carries ear corn or grain into 
elevated cribs and bins. A 3 hp motor 
drives the conveyor and elevator 
through a line shaft. 


Below: This little mill driven by a 3 
hp motor grinds, mixes and elevates 
the feed while men are at work else- 
where. Grains to be ground are 
spouted by gravity from overhead bins. 
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up by running it into the blower 
of the hammer mill. With his 
installations he prefers to use the 
bucket elevator. He can spout the 
shelled corn from the sheller into 
a truck and then to the conveyor, 
which can be swung around so 
that shelled corn or grain can be 
dumped into it from the truck. 

By having the sheller mounted 
high, corn may also be spouted by 
gravity into the large self-feeder 
on the opposite side of the drive- 
way. 

One 3 hp motor operates the 





sheller, the conveyor and elevator 
and also a home-made baled straw 
elevator which carries Straw to 
the loft for bedding storage. The 
other motor drives the hammer 
mill. 

Spouts are so arranged that 
corn or grain will flow by grav- 
ity from the bins into the ham- 
mer mill. By adjusting the flow, 
Mr. Homfeld can start the grind- 
ing and then go about his other 
work. The mill grinds, mixes and 
elevates the feed into the ground 
feed bin. 





World's Record Herd 
Milked By Machine 


John Lindow of Independence, Oregon, 
Machine on Herd of Eight j 


Uses Milking 


erseys to Produce the 


Greatest Herd Record for All Time and All Breeds 


REMARKABLE record has 

recently been completed by 
the herd of eight Jersey cows be- 
longing to Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Lindow of Independence, Oregon. 
The record is particularly re- 
markable because it is the highest 
average herd record ever made 
by any breed any place. Of fur- 
ther interest is the fact that the 
cows were milked with an electric 
milking machine. 

Because of the small size of the 
Lindow herd, it could easily be 
milked by hand. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lindow, who are both expert 
dairymen, believe that good ma- 
chine milking produces better re- 
sults than hand milking. They 
have demonstrated it to be true. 

In speaking of his milker, Mr. 
Lindow says: “We find the pro- 
duction of our herd holding up 
with the use of the machine. In 
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fact, the day to day production is 
more even than with hand 
methods.” 

The Herd Improvement Regis- 
try average just completed by 
these remarkable Lindow Jerseys 
is 690.68 pounds of fat per cow. 
Each cow averaged 12,101 
pounds of milk with an average 
fat test of 5.71. The average size 
of the herd during the test was 
6.43 cows. 

In referring to this all-time all- 
breed world’s record the Jersey 
Bulletin says “it is going to be 
about as hard to break as it will 
be for some ath- 
lete to eventually 
reach the 16-foot 
mark in the pole 
vault.” 

During the test 
year, the herd’s 
highest average 










Above: Mr. and Mrs. John C. Lindow of Independence, 
Oregon, owners of the all-time, all-breed world's record 
dairy herd and one of the Jerseys in the record herd. 
Left: It is not a large herd, or a fancy barn, but they 
are good cows, well cared for and milked with a 
milking machine. 
attention and admiration of the entire dairy world. 


monthly production of 66.38 
pounds was made in May, 1941. 
The low month was in September 
with 48.84 pounds when all but 
two of the cows were exhibited 
at the Oregon State Fair and 
were off on production for several 
days. In the herd during the year 
were two first-calf heifers, and 
five of the cows had not reached 
maturity. Only three mature cows 
were included in the test. Mis- 
sionary Noble Alice was top cow 
in the herd for sustained produc- 
tion. She turned in an average 
production of over 50 pounds of 
milk per day. 


Encouraging to New Owners 


The great achievement of the 
Lindow Jerseys is the more re- 
markable because the herd was 
largely assembled by the Lindow’s 
since the purchase of their farm 
two years ago. It demonstrates 
real ability in recognizing the 
value of outstanding sires and in 
securing offspring related to high 
producing families and individ- 
uals. It emphasizes again the im- 
portance of good foundation stock 
and is also a tribute to Mr. and 
Mrs. Lindow’s care and manage- 
ment, ‘ 

The record should be most en- 
couraging to anyone with an am- 
bition for a high producing dairy 
herd, or other stock for that mat- 
ter, and a willingness to apply 
themselves in the selection, care 
and development needed. It does 


not require great wealth or plant. 














The record made has attracted the 













Productive Use of 
Running Water in Wartime 


N this war, water lines are as 
important as battle lines. It 

takes water—billions of gallons of 
it—to keep an army shooting. A 
steel mill on the Ohio River uses 
270 tons of water per ton of steel 
plate. More than 100,000 gallons 
of water are used in the fabrica- 
tion of a tank of the “Rolling 
Fortress” type. A powder mill 
producing a half a million pounds 
of smokeless powder a day uses 
about 50,000 gallons of water per 
minute. 

A small arms ammunition fac- 
tory in the middle west requires 
8,000,000 gallons of water per 
day. An aircraft engine manufac- 
turer uses 6,000,000 gallons of 
water every day. 

When the Japs besieged Hong 
Kong, they aimed their artillery 
at the water mains. When the 
mains broke, there was nothing 
the English army could do except 
surrender. 

From the American factory to 
the Libyan desert, everywhere 
water is a vital factor in strategy. 
This is particularly true in the 
important business of food pro- 
duction. 


Running Water Farm Tool 


Running water is the modern 
tool for the farm. Water, more 
than any farm production ma- 
chine, speeds crops to maturity 
and increases the yield of milk, 
eggs, meat, and vegetables—foods 
so necessary to our fighting 
forces. 

War demands more food pro- 
duction with less man power from 
American agriculture. An electri- 
cally-operated water system will 
save as much as 30 ten-hour days 
or more per year, 

By piping water to his hog lots 
and placing an automatic foun- 
tain in the division fence, Harry 
C. Hanson, Nicollet county, Min- 
nesota, saved 40 minutes a day. 
The piping replaced a twice-a-day 
trip by stoneboat and. barrel be- 
tween well and the two hog lots. 

Another Minnesota farmer, W. 


By NORMAN J. RADDER 


A. Benitt of Washington County, 
says: “Before we put in our wa- 


ter system, I used to spend about . 


four weeks out of every year tot- 
ing water to the buildings. Now I 
save that much time, and more. 
On a busy farm like ours, that 
saving has a cash value.” 

Benitt’s farm, with 700 feet of 
water distribution pipe, is a fine 
example of how water helps in the 
“Food for Victory” program. Wa- 
ter is on tap in the poultry house, 
the barn, the cattle shed, and the 
hog lot; the turn of a spigot 
brings water for poultry, hot wa- 
ter for thawing the tractor. A hot 
shower awaits Mr. Benitt when 
he comes in at night grimy from 
a day outdoors. 

Down in Georgia, C. G. Acuff, 
a truck farmer, has an electric 
pump which supplies water for an 
irrigation system. He has _in- 
creased his profits 600 per cent 
since he mechanized his water 
supply. 

The day he put in an electric 








Where cows are kept in the barn, run- 
ning water available in drinking cups 
often increases milk production as 
much as 10 per cent. 


water system was the most impor- 
tant day in his life, says O. H. 
Lemmon, who farms 200 acres 
six miles out of Hannibal, Mis- 
souri. “For 19 years,” says Mr. 
Lemmon, “we got along with 
makeshifts for our water supply. 
We spent no end of money on 
ponds and cisterns. Yet when dry 
weather hits our section, every 
pond and cistern goes dry.” 
Now, with a deep well, and an 
electric water system, Mr. Lem- 
mon is assured of a dependable 





Sanitation is important in preventing disease and increasing gains in livestock. 
There is no more effective sanitary aid than easily available running water 


under pressure. 
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supply of water and is helping to 
win the war because he has in- 
creased his farm food output. 

Health defense aids national de- 
fense. Safe water is a protection 
to family health; safe water keeps 
cows, hogs, and chickens healthy. 
Safe water keeps doctor bills 
down. 

In times of war, the nation 
cannot risk destruction of build- 
ings. Equally important is the ne- 
cessity of safeguarding stored 
grain, hay, and all foodstuffs 


against fire. Water under pressure 


piped to the service buildings is 
the best fire protection. 

“Keep ’em pumping in °42.” 
See that your electric water sys- 
tem is well lubricated and in good 
running order. Have it checked 
by a reliable water system dealer 
to see that there is no water slip- 
page. If your pump is always op- 
erating at full capacity you will 
be getting full return for every 
kilowatt. Wear will be less. You 
will be helping to win. 





Country Sausage—A Side Line 


Hilliard G. McCarter of Green- 
ville county, South Carolina, has 
solved the problem of extra cash, 
and electricity has played a major 
part in the building up of a profit- 
able side-line on the McCarter 
farm. An electrically operated 
sausage grinder, in this case, is 


| the contributing tool. 


There is nothing unusual in 
selling sausage, but the fact that 
Mr. Carter has worked up a rural 
trade, selling his sausage to coun- 
try people and those in villages 
near by, is out of the ordinary 
here in a.section where nearly 
every family keeps pigs for sup- 
plying fresh meat and cured 
meats for the family table. In the 
early fall and spring months when 
we are tired of salt meat and just 
hungering for fresh country sau- 
sage, along comes Mr. McCarter 
with sausage that makes the 
mouth water. Packed in pound 
molds, and neatly wrapped in 
waxed paper, the sausage also has 
eye-appeal. 

Mr. McCarter began by killing, 
grinding up and “peddling out” 
a surplus pig, a few years ago. 
The demand for country sausage 
was so surprising, that he decided 
to raise some extra hogs for kill- 
ing. These, too, supplied sausage 
which sold readily, and in time 
he found that he no longer had 
to drive to town with his sau- 
sage. His neighbors had “adver- 
tised” the quality of his product, 
and his circle of country cus- 
tomers widened enough to con- 
sume all the sausage and by- 
products which he could offer for 
sale. Sometimes he has orders 
ahead for the entire output of the 
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week’s killing before the pig is 
out of the pen. 

The secret of Mr. McCarter’s 
success in the sausage business is 
quality. The product is genuinely 
“home-made.” It is 100 per cent 
pure pork, and with the flavor 
and aroma of the sausage that 
grandma used to fry for your 
breakfast when you came into the 
warm kitchen from milking the 
cows on a cold winter morning. 
He grinds the sausage twice. Not 
even a fine knife attachment on 
the grinder will produce the same 
effect as repeating the grinding 
process. It is just such extra bit 
of trouble taken that makes for 
perfection in his sausage. 

A 200-lb. hog will “turn off” 





approximately 100 Ibs. sausage, 
Occasionally he has orders for 
hams, in which case he saves the 
hams and grinds the remainder 
of the meat into sausage, other- 
wise he grinds up everything ex- 
cept the loin chops, spare ribs, 
livers, and heart. There is always 
more demand for the ribs and 
chops than he is able to supply, 
and lunch stands in a nearby vil- 
lage use the livers, etc., for mak- 
ing puddings and liver mush. 

An improved hog-lot with elec- 
tric fence, Mr. McCarter finds an 
asset in raising and fattening 
hogs for killing. He grows most 
of his feed at home, using a mix- 
ture of grains coarsely ground, 
and some corn in the ear. 

He has paid for his grinder by 
grinding sausage for his neigh- 
bors, at % cent per pound. Not 
many days in cold weather but 
that tubs of meat are brought to 
him for grinding. The old days 
when Johnny had to stay home 
from school on hog-killing day, in 
order to operate the sausage 
grinder by elbow-power, have 
passed since the advent of the 
McCarter’s power-grinder. 


Does Local Butchering 


Now that he has a local repu- 
tation for efficient butchering, Mr. 
McCarter is keeping busy also 
killing hogs for other farmers. 
He goes out to a neighbor’s farm, 
kills the hog, brings it home in 
his little trailer, and proceeds 
with the butchering, delivering it 
back to the owner, nicely dressed 
and ready for “salting down,” 
with the sausage ground if re- 
quested. This side-line brings in 
a little extra cash, and while he 
is not getting rich-quick, Mr. Mc- 
Carter is independent. 

Epitor’s Note. Add the name 
of Mr. Fred Ferry, Lewisville, 
Texas, to that of Mr. McCarter. 
He has developed a similar sau- 
sage business around the labor- 
saving of an electric grinder. 
There are others, too. And it will 
work in many other communities 
where no one is doing it now. 
And there are other possibilities. 
How about frozen fruits and veg- 
etables, frozen broilers, fryers and 
stewing chickens—whole or cut- 
up, all breasts, all legs, all livers? 
Or smoked ‘turkeys, or cottage 
cheese, or milk in gallon jugs, or 
salted roasted soy beans? 








Climbing “Air Raid” Wardens 


A Human Interest Story on Keeping Electric Lines 
in Service and What It Means to a Modern Farm 


AIN drove me in from the 

field the other day, and I did 

the chores early. After supper our 

electric service truck drove by, 

and Lineman Joe, sitting at the 

wheel, hollered in and _ said, 
“Wanta go for a ride?” 

I says, “Sure,” climbed in the 
cab and we took off. “Trouble on 
the line?” I ventured. 

Joe snorted, “Yeah,” he went 
on, “that storm was a dilly, the 
thunder clouds were flying low, 
and the lightning was the kind 
that spanks down at you with all 
the viciousness of a raiding dive 
bomber. Hit us in all sections, 
too; we’ve already fixed up the 
south end, and now we’re heading 
east.” 

As he spoke we pulled up at the 
crossroad just east of my place. 
The door on the cutout was hang- 
ing open. Armed with a “hot 
stick” and rubber gloves, and with 
steel hooks biting into creosoted 
wood, Joe scooted up the pole, re- 
fuzed the cutout and slammed it 
shut. The fuse held. 

From across the road, Neigh- 
bor John Byrd shouted his thanks 
as he switched on the motor in his 
workshop and went to work 
sharpening cutter blades for to- 
morrow’s silo filling. Around two 
more corners and another line 
fuse was out. With our fingers 
crossed we saw that it held, indi- 
cating that the line was clear and 
that the surge of lightning had 
only burned out the fuse. 


Phzzzzzzzz in the Night 


Now we followed the feeder 
line on to the east. At the end of 
the line on the Yankee Street 
road the tap going north is dead— 
no juice. This time Joe’s new 
fuses go Phzzzzzzzz. The line is 
dead again. Helper Bill mutters 
something about the enemy scor- 
ing a direct hit, and this time it’s 
a case of patrolling the entire sec- 
tion. We’re off looking for dam- 
aged equipment, After sundown 
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the night closes in fast, and now 
it’s dark. Joe drives as Bill stabs 
the truck’s searchlight into the 
inky blackness picking out the 
wire, tops of poles, transformers. 
Me, I’m just looking. 

As the probing light found 
Mark Workman’s transformer 
pole standing along the clover 
field in back of his house, we 
slowed to a stop. Joe breathed a 
sigh of relief and hollered, “There 
she is.” The lightning arrester on 
the transformer had failed to hold 
up under a high-voltage surge of 
lightning, and now the broken 
case is lodged against the steel of 
the transformer, short circuiting 
the entire line. 

Pliers snip, a new arrester is 
fitted in the bracket, and in a jiffy 
we’re headed back to the Yankee 
Street cutout. This time as the 
fuse is replaced the yard light at 
the first farm down the road 
blinks on, and the magic power 
flows out over the country-side, 
ready and waiting for early morn- 
ing chores. 

However, as we climb back into 
the truck, the sky far to the south 





lights up with a flash of lightning, 
and we can hear the distant rum- 
ble of thunder. “The enemy’s lay- 
ing down another barrage,” says 
Bill; “looks like we’re in for a 
real night of it.” 

“Where to now,” I says as we 
again roll down the road. 

“Two more cutouts to fuse in 
the north end,” says Joe, “and 
then we'll have to get on the 
phone and check for outages from 
this new storm to the south of us. 
You good for the rest of the 
night ?” 

“Sure,” I come back with; “this 
is more fun than huntin’ ’coon— 
you ‘tree’ an outage, polish it off 
with a hot stick, and make a lot 
of people happy—I’m out for the 
night.” 


Saved the Fresh Meat 


So about 11 o’clock we pull into 
a filling station to call in, and 
there’s already word waiting for 
us. The storm has hit the Fargo- 
Pagetown line, and the meat 
cooler at Fargo’s modernized ru- 
ral store is defrosting rapidly. Ex- 
tension 13 in Chester Township 
has also been blacked out. Fresh 
meat spoils in a hurry on a hot 
humid night, so we tear south 25 
miles across country on a meat- 
saving mission. 

In a short while electricity is 
again on duty in the meat cooler, 
and all is well. That is, except for 
Extension 13. Here the fuse holds 
in. But what’s this? 
Down the road a 
transformer fuse is 
blown, then  an- 
other, and another. 
Lineman Joe runs 
up and down poles 
like a monkey on a 
stick It’s 2 a. m., 
it’s 3. a. m. By 4:30 
a. m. twenty trans- 
former fuses had 
been replaced. 

The enemy must 
have been using an 
improved _ bomb- 
sight, for in this 
section transformer 
fuses were blown 
out with amazing 
regularity. 

Joe comes down 
a pole, jumps ove’ 
a muddy ditch and 
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says, “That ought to be the last 
one; let’s get some sleep for an 
hour or so.” The storm has passed 
over, service is restored. Now 
electric milkers will milk, electric 
ranges will sizzle the bacon and 
eggs, electricity is on the job 
ready to turn in another big day’s 
work as the farmer’s right hand 
man is producing “Food for Vic- 
tory.” 

The boys dropped me off at my 
place just in time to buzz up my 
electric milker and to do the 
chores, Today it’s too wet to 


work much, and while tinkering 
around the barn I’ve decided that 
when the elements wage war they 
make it pretty much like the real 
thing. But in the storm’s worst 
“Blitzkrieg,” our linemen are on 
the job 24 hours a day. They are 
super-special air raid wardens, 
protecting and maintaining elec- 
tric service against the kind of 
air raid that strikes down out of 
low-hanging thunder clouds. 

An orchid to the “air raid war- 
den” whose insignia is the jan- 
gling spur. 





Accidents Can 


HERE were approximately 
18,000 workers killed on 
jobs, and 29,000 workers killed 
off jobs in the United States in 
1941. About one-fourth, or 4,500, 
of the workers killed on jobs and 
a little over one-third of the 
workers killed off jobs were farm 
workers, There was a larger per- 
cent of farm workers accidentally 
killed in 1941 than were killed in 
any other industry. It would ap- 
pear that the peaceful quiet of the 
countryside has many hazards and 
that farming is a dangerous occu- 
pation. 
While accidental falls resulting 
in deaths and injury top the list 


be Prevented 


By PROF. E. W. LEHMANN! 


in the handling of livestock, as 
well as machinery. A great ma- 
jority of the deaths where horses 
were involved were caused by run- 
aways and by the horse kicking. 

More than twice as many farm 
accidents occurred during the 
month of July, 1941, in Illinois 
than the average of the other 
eleven months. The large number 
of accidents during July is due 
to the great variety of activity on 
the farm, the different types of 
machines used, the different op- 
erations requiring different skills, 
and the long hours required to get 
all the work done. Accidents in 
the use of haying machinery, the 





among all acci- 
dents on farms 
throughout the 


year, the number 
of accidents in- 
volving horses is 
a close’ second, 
followed by trac- 
tors, hay tools, 
and combines. Of 
3,598 farm acci- 
dents reported in 
newspapers in II- 
linois in 19412, 
456 involved 
horses__ resulting 
in 37 deaths. Dur- 
ing the same year 
there were 342 
accidents involv- 
ing the use of the 





FOOD WILL WIN THE WAR 
AND WRITE THE PEACE 


SECRETARY OF AGRICUL TURE 
WICKARD 














tractor resulting 








in 20 deaths. It 
is evident that, in 
operating a farm, 
care must be used 
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There was a larger percent of farm workers acci- 
dentally killed in 1941 than were killed at work in 
any other industry. 


use of the combine, and many 
falls occur during this month. 
There are types of accidents 
that occur only as they relate to 
a particular job. Much can be 
done to reduce the number of such 
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Accidental falls resulting in deaths and 
injury top the list among all accidents 
on farms. , 


accidents. During haying opera- 
tions the use of the hay fork re- 
sults in many accidents. The 
pitchfork and the use of horses in 
operating haying machines con- 
tribute to accidents which occur 
in the harvesting and handling of 
hay. The hazard of refueling a 
tractor while the engine is run- 
ning, of making adjustments on 
combines and corn-pickers with- 
out stopping the machines, and 
the hazard of going into a stall 
without speaking to the horse are 
risks that are generally known, 
but not always heeded. To exam- 
ine and repair the rope that is 
used in handling a hay fork and 
to place the pitchfork on the 
ground so the tines are turned 
down and never leaned against a 
haystack is just good common 
sense, but accidents continually 
occur because these practices are 
not followed. 


(More on page 16) 


1Professor of Agricultural Engineering 
and head of Department of Agricultural 
Engineering, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 

2From Illinois Agricultural Association 
Accident Reports. 
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All of the metal that goes into making home 
appliances is needed for our country’s tanks 
and guns. When present stocks are bought 
up, you will be unable to get new washing 
machines and electric ranges and other home 
appliances. Your electric refrigerator will 
almost certainly have to last you for the 
duration of the war. 


Take care of your home appliances... 


they’re hard to replace 


So take the best possible care of your home 
appliances. Keep them in good working order 
—and make them last. You need them more 
than ever in wartime, when there’s so much 
work to do. 

Follow the suggestions on this page. They’ll 
help keep your electrical appliances going 
strong—saving you time and money. 



















Care of your 
refrigerator 





1. Don't overload with food. It stops essential 
air circulation. 


2. Defrost according to manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions. Each time you defrost, wash_the inside 
with baking soda and water. 


3.1f you have open-type mechanism, have ser- 
vice man oil and adjust it periodically. He’ll 
tell you how often it should be done. Her- 
metically sealed mechanisms require no oiling 
or adjusting. 

4. Most mechanisms need periodic cleaning. Have 
service man advise you about this. 





Care of your electric range 


1. When cool, wash the outside with warm, 
soapy water. 


2. Don't let spilled food dry arid harden on range. 
Remove spillovers on heating units by burn- 
ing off, not by brushing or scraping. 


3. Wipe oven with damp cloth frequently. 


4. Have service man check to make sure range 
is level on floor, vent is clean, units are work- 
ing properly, wiring is in good shape. 





Care of your 


electric washer 





1. Washer stored in unheated place 
should be filled with hot water be- 
fore starting motor. It helps keep 
motor from burning out. 


2. Drain right after washing is done. 
Prevents washer stored in cold place 
from freezing—makes washers, no 
matter where they’re located, work 
more satisfactorily. 

3. Rinse tub thoroughly after each 
washing. Remove any soap curd or 
lint in tub. 





4. Wipe washer clean and dry after 
each use. Be sure to wipe wringer. 


5. Release pressyre an rolls when not 
in use. Saves spring and rubber. 


6. Wipe cord dry and wind on hooks. 


* 7. Washer in dusty place should be 


covered when not at work. 


8. Lint trap of automafic washer should 
be cleaned thoroughly after each 
week’s washing. 
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Care of your 
iron 





1. Keep bottom clean. Wipe with dry cloth after 
iron is cool—but never dip iron in water. 


2. Don't iron over buttons, hooks, zippers. 


Care of your 
toaster 





1. Clean it after each use. 

2. Use damp cloth when cleaning inside. Heat- 
ing element cleans itself with current. Never 
put toaster in water. 


3. If toaster doesn't have removable crumb tray, 
small paint brush will remove hard-to-remove 
crumbs. Wait until toaster is cool, before 
using brush. 


3. Make sure iron is cold before putting away. 


4. Keep cord away from hot iron. Replace cord 
at first sign of wear. 





Care of your 
vacuum cleaner 














mr 
al em WESTINGHOUSE 
MAKES APPLIANCES PROVE 
1. Empty dust bag after each cleaning. 
2. Keep brushes free from hair and threads. THEIR LASTING POWER 
3. Never run cleaner over pins, nails, coins. Pick , ; 
them up. Westinghouse appliances that 
4. Clean brushes, wipe off other attachments, are now serving homemakers 
elves wale all over the country have been 
> thoroughly tested for the last- 
5. Clean and oil precisely as manufacturer’s in- , y 
aemations Mite ing power so essential today. 
281 highly trained experts in 
our Quality Control Depart- 
ment have checked our appli- 
ances with thousands of tests, 
from pounding and stretching 
raw materials to X-raying fin- 
ished products. 
HOMEMAKERS! Here are wartime hints 
by the hundreds! 
In the free booklet, ‘“The Care And Use Of 
Electric Appliances In The Home’”’, you'll find 
hints on practically everything a homemaker 
does from breakfast to bedtime. There are 
hints on quicker washing, better ironing, more \ I," } e h 
healthful cooking. There are suggestions on esting ouse 
storing food in the refrigerator; there are ways 
to get better lighting with the lights you now 
have. In addition, the booklet is packed with Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
delicious menus—methods of conserving elec- Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
trical equipment—tricks that help save elec- 
tricity. Its 32 pages and pictures answer 
Ran Sr Siereee Gelenane Srey Maths ELECTRICAL PARTNER OF AGRICULTURE 
maker has. See your local Westinghouse 
dealer for your free copy—or write today to 
Westinghouse, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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Accidents Can Be 
Prevented 


6. 3. «9 °S ¢ 2S 


The lives of many farm chil- 
dren are lost each year because 
of the lack of proper precaution 
and lack of proper training on the 
part of the parents. Children ride 
on the tractor that is drawing a 
heavy disk. They play around ani- 
mals when older people are not 


(Here from page 13) 





They are permitted to start fires in 
stoves with kerosene. 


at hand. They are permitted to 
start stove fires with kerosene. 
They use electrical appliances in- 
correctly, and do many other 
things which too often result in 
serious injury and sometimes 
death. A consciousness of the pos- 
sibility of an accident should be 
drilled into the mind of the child 
when it is small so that its reac- 
tion will always be to do the 
proper thing when a danger is in- 
volved. With proper training chil- 
dren can be counted on to stay 
away from machines while oper- 
ating. It is criminal negligence on 
the part of older people to permit 
a child to do such dangerous 
things as to ride on a tractor pull- 
ing a disk harrow. 

To prevent accidents, first 
eliminate the hazards. Have the 
equipment properly installed, keep 
it in first-class condition, do the 
job safely, and do a good job of 
“housecleaning” around the farm- 
stead, as well as in the house, so 
that the danger of falling over 
pieces of equipment or other ma- 
terials is reduced to a minimum. 

Second, develop a realization of 
the possibilities of accidents in 
connection with various types of 
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work, See that inexperienced peo- 
ple are trained to do the job with- 
out accident. People need to know 
that approximately 85 percent of 
all accidents are due to the person 
involved .not doing the proper 
thing at the right time. The per- 
son who knows this can not say 
the cause of the accident was a 
faulty hammer, an old hay rope, 
or a broken harness tug, but will 
recognize that a defective ham- 
mer, or defective rope, or defec- 
tive harness tug should be re- 
placed or repaired, and the fault 
lies with the operator. 

While approximately one-half 





of all Illinois farmers have elec- 
tricity, only 17 of the 3,598 acci- 
dents reported in 1941 involved 
electricity. Farm _ electrification 
makes the farm a’safer place to 
work because of better lighting, 
controlled heat, and the use of 
motors as power units which 
cause little hazard. Although the 
number is small, accidents with 
electricity are frequently fatal. It 
does not pay to take chances. 
Electrical wiring systems and 
electrical equipment will help to 
make the farm a safe place to 
work if properly installed and 
properly used. 





Speed Reducer 


from Cream Separator 


The pictures show a power unit 
which I made out of a discarded 
cream separator. It grinds meat, 
churns butter and freezes ice- 
cream. 

First I stripped down the sepa- 
rator to the frame, the large drive 
wheel and the horizotnal shafts. 
On the shaft that drove the bowl 
spindle I placed a V step pulley. 
It was necessary to saw out part 
of the frame to get in a 3 or 4 
step pulley. Next I mounted a 
wood platform to support the mo- 
tor and the largest piece of equip- 
ment to be driven. The motor 
was put on a sliding base with a 
set screw through a slotted hole 
for changing speeds and tighten- 
ing the belt. A 4-step pulley is 
used on the motor, which gives a 
wide range of speeds. Trial runs 
will give the proper speeds at 


By ED OPDENHOF 


Oklahoma Farmer 


which to run different machines. 

On the end of the drive shaft I 
made a sort of universal joint 
having a hollow square drive 
sleeve. A square nut or shoulder 
was put on the shaft of each ma- 
chine to be driven. All that is 
necessary is to line up the shafts 
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and slip the square end on the 
churn, etc., into the drive sleeve. 
This connection -acts as a drive 
unit and universal joint. A hub 
and universal may be obtained 
from any International Harvester 
dealer. Ask for parts Y743 and 
Y744. They are from a Deering 
corn binder and cost about 70c. 
This is not a pretty piece of 
equipment, but it has delivered 
the goods for me now for six 
years. A quarter-horsepower mo- 
tor furnishes all the power needed. 





Private Kilowat 


I am Electric Service 

And I move along a wire. 

You cannot make me nervous, 
And I never, never tire. 

I'll do a countless list of work 
Throughout the day and night. 
And without sleep I'll never shirk 
The morning chores to right. 


My day begins at three or four 
Without the slightest yawn. 

I get the hens down on the floor 
A’ scratching ‘fore the dawn. 

I pump up water for the stock 
And ’'fore the house awakes. 

I start the breakfast, with a clock, 
Of sausage links and cakes. 


I check the water heater 

To be sure it’s full and hot. 

I open up the furnace 

And, precisely on the dot 

I set the clocks a ringing 

To begin the morning race. 

Say! It’s great to hear Pa singing 
As I shave his bristled face. 


Oh, the family’s most in stitches 
‘Till the kids are off to school. 
I'm a sewing Johnny’s britches 
Where he snagged ’em on a stool. 
I am curling hair for Mary, 

And I press a dress for Kate. 
On these jobs I cannot tarry 

For the children sha’n’t be late. 


Now when the storm is over 
And they all get safely off. 
When Paw gets in the clover 
And Frank is in the loft. 

It’s Maw that I am aiding 

And it’s many things I do, 

From the washing without fading, 
To the churning, quickly through. 


But Paw will soon be calling 

And somehow I’m always there. 

Perhaps some feed needs hauling 

To the bin behind the stair. 

Perhaps his scythe needs grinding 

Or he wants to drill a hole. 

Oh there’re countless jobs he’s 
finding 

For me from off the pole.. 


They say that food will win the 
fight 


And food will write the peace. 
If this is so I’ve won the right 
By helping shear the fleece, 
By helping in a thousand ways 
To get the farming done. 
And I'll keep on through nighis 
and days 
Long after peace is won. 
E. D. Smitx, 
Dayton Power & Light Co., 
Dayton, O. 
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Dehydrated Beef 


Dehydration, the process that 
makes one ship do the work of 
half-a-dozen or more in getting 
vegetables, eggs and milk over- 
seas, is now at work on meat as 
well, announces Secretary of 
Agriculture Claude R. Wickard. 
Experiments have been under way 
for some time, and the technique 
has progressed far enough to jus- 
tify its use with beef. Experimen- 
tal work on pork dehydration is 
still in progress, and is regarded 
as promising. 





The beef is ground before de- 
hydration, so that the product, 
after “re-hydration,” is most suit- 
able for meat loaf, meat pie and 
croquettes. A coarser grind gives 
meat suitable for stews. The prod- 
uct is reduced about three-fourths 
in weight, and about one-half in 
bulk. 

At present production is limited. 

—Science News Letter. 


’ 





An acre of buckwheat in flower 
may supply enough nectar for bees 
to make 100 to 150 pounds of 
honey. 
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“Running water is 
farm labor,” says 


tinuous supply of 
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best substitute for 
Michigan farmer 


Thousands of good farmers like Mr. Erwin Rush are now 
appreciating more than ever the real benefits Myers Water 
Systems bring them. 
labor saving indoors and out, but as a proved “‘booster” 
in beef, pork and poultry production, running water at 
handy outlets is literally a wartime essential. As Mr. Rush 
says, ‘“‘Production increased tremendously” when a con- 


Not only from the standpoint of 


water was made available to his livestock. 


In 14 years of daily service, his Myers has required no 
repairs—only one replacement of the plunger 


leathers. 


Censult your Myers dealer now about your water supply 
problems and pump or well repairs. 


MYERS 


SYSTEMS 


Mail coupon. 





THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
1129 Fourth St., Ashland, Ohio 
Send free water system book 


and name of your nearest 
dealer, 














» Soup's On! 


If You Don’t Want to Get Hungry, Don’t Read About 


These Good Onion, Pea, 


About the middle of the six 
hundred block on the lake side 
of Michigan Boulevard there is a 
gap between two tall buildings 
that is bridged by arching iron 
grill work. The gateway leads 
into a flagged court with stores 
and studios on three sides. Near 
the right hand building, some half 
way down the court, a short flight 
of stairs leads down to a restaur- 
ant where you can get just about 
the best onion soup you ever put 
a spoon in. 

It is always steaming hot, so 
the grated yellow cheese the wait- 
ress brings to sift on to the soup 
melts almost as fast as it touches 
it, 

One evening I went there with 
a friend who was born on a 
farm not a half dozen miles from 
Nice. 

“Um,” she said, as she caught 
the first whiff of that soup. 
“Um-m. If this isn’t just exactly 
like the soup we used to have for 


Potato and Clam Soups. 


supper some night or other every 
week of my life when I was a 
child !” 

“Do you know how to make it, 
then?” I asked. 

“Of course I do. It is very sim- 
ple. Nowadays I make it by mem- 
ory and looks and smell, but I 
have my mother’s recipe and I 
will give it to you some time.” 

Marie’s mother made her onion 
soup with 


% cup of sliced 1% tsp. salt 


% tsp. pepper 


onion 
2 tbsp. butter 10 or 12 bread 
5 cups beef cubes 
broth 


%# cheese grated 


Cut the onion in half and slice 
it thin lengthwise. Cook these 
slices in the melted butter until 
they are a golden brown. Then 
add the broth and the seasoning 
and boil it for two or three 
minutes. 


Sometimes, Marie told me, her 
mother would take the soup from 
the fire and add ten or a dozen 
little toasted cubes of bread and 




















Edited by GAIL MEREDITH 


the grated cheese. Then she 
would set the pot in the oven for 
a few minutes to let the cheese 
melt. On other nights she would 
break off chunks of their long 
loaf of hard crusted French bread 
and heat it in the soup, letting 
each add cheese to his liking. 
But always the soup was served 
from a big tureen so it kept pip- 
ing hot throughout the meal. 
Up in Wisconsin just where 
Highway 12 turns in a long curve 
to make the short run from Mid- 
dleton to Madison, there is an- 
other place to get onion soup so 
good you will want to have it 
again and again. It is Sak’s Dairy 
Bar. When you order the soup 
there, they serve it with a toasted 
cheese ring. By the look of it, I 
should say that they make this 
ring by spreading a long sheet of 
bread with softened cheese, roll- 
ing it up like a jelly roll, and cut- 
ting off slices for the toasting. 


Split Pea Soup Sticks to Ribs 


Marie brought with her a 
recipe for another soup that sticks 
to your ribs on a raw winter 
night. Split pea soup. 

She starts this soup at night, 
putting two cups of dried peas 
and three stalks of celery to soak 
in a quart of cold water. In the 
morning she adds another quart 
of water, a large onion sliced, and 
the shank of a ham bone. She 
cooks these together very slowly 
until the peas are soft. 

Then she melts four table- 
spoons of butter in a pan and 
adds three tablespoons of flour, 
blending them over a slow fire. 
After they are blended she adds 
a pint of milk and stirs it until it 
is thick and smooth. Then she 
puts in a teaspoon of sugar, two 
teaspoons of salt, and half a tea- 
spoon of pepper. This she puts 
with the cooked peas. 

There are people, Marie says, 
who like to press the peas and 
onions and celery through a fine 
sieve, using only the pulp and 
liquid that goes through. But she 
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doesn’t. She takes out the ham- 
bone and uses all the rest. 

I’ve eaten this soup at Marie’s 
house many times. Sometimes she 
omits the onions and brings in 
the dishes with a garnish of finely 
cut chives, and sometimes with a 
thin, thin slice of lemon covered 
with minced parsley adrift on the 
top. 

Last summer on a long week 
end on Nantucket, we tasted real 
down East clam chowder for the 
first time in a pleasant little inn 
called The Gray Gull. 

That chowder was thick, and 
flavorsome, and steaming hot. 
Don’t ask me what the recipe for 
it was. I suspect that chowder 
was born of inspiration and ex- 
perience. But if you have a mind 
to try one for yourself some day, 
this recipe makes one you can 
serve with pride. Miss Ruth Van 
Deman gave it over the radio on 
one of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics broadcasts. That was a 
long time ago, and even if you 
reached for a pencil and scrib- 
bled the recipe on the back of an 
envelope, it may be that the pup 
chewed it up before you had a 









chance to copy it into a notebook. 


So here it is: : 
1 quart shucked 1 cup diced 


clams, or potatoes 
dozen clams 1 pint milk 
% tsp. salt 


Few drops ta- 
onion chopped basco sauce 
tbsp. flour Chopped parsley 


Drain clams and chop or grind 
them fine. Strain the liquor 
through cheese cloth or fine wire 
strainer to catch any small pieces 
of shell. Crisp the finely diced 
pork and remove from the fat. 
Cook the onion in the fat for a 
few minutes, add the flour, and 
stir until well blended. Then add 
the clam liquor and the potatoes, 
Cook this in the upper part of a 
double boiler until the potatoes 
are done. Then add the milk, and 
the chopped clams and crisped 
pork. Cook for a few minutes, 
add the salt and the _ tabasco. 
Sprinkle the _ top with finely 
chopped parsley. 


2 

4 tbsp. diced 
pork 

1 

2 


No one’s list of soups for sup- 
per is really complete unless it 
contains one reliable recipe for 
potato soup. Miss Van Deman 
gave this one, too: 


4 tbsp. butter 
1 tbsp. flour 


2 cups diced 
raw potato 
pint milk 1 tbsp. salt 
onion Pepper 

2 tbsp. finely chopped parsley 


te 


Cook the potatoes in a little 
more than a pint of water until 
seft. Drain off and keep a pint 
of the potato water. Rice the po- 


tatoes. Heat the milk in a double 
boiler with the onion. Cook the 
parsley in the fat, add flour, stir 
until well blended, combine with 
the milk and potato, and stir until 
smooth. Cook for two or three 
minutes and then add the season- 
ing. Take out the onion before 
you serve the soup. 

But with potato soup, or with 
vegetable soup, a good recipe is 
just something to start from for 
most cooks. 

We vary them according to the 
cupboard and the refrigerator. At 
our house we would never want 
that onion taken out of the soup; 
so I mince it fine and leave it in. 
Seldom do I cook the parsley in 
the soup, but I add a leaf of bay, 
sometimes lovage, and always cel- 
ery salt or a pinch of crushed, 
dried celery tops. But potato soup 
is most popular when I slice into 
it a good chunk of nippy yellow 
cheese and let it melt languor- 
ously out of sight. You can’t see 
it, but you can taste it. Then at 
the last minute, just before the 
bowls go in, I flick on a little but- 
ter to spread out in a widening 
yellow pool, and sprinkle a little 
green parsley on top. 

That’s a soup that looks as 
good as it tastes. 
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No chair is worn out these days 
as long as it has a leg to stand 
on. If its cover has worn thread- 
bare, you can hide it entirely 
and make the chair look like 
something quite new and distin- 


guished with a simple, well made 
slip cover. 

There is a wide variety of ma- 
terials to choose from. A good 
substantial cotton is a sound 
choice, because it wears well, is 
easily laundered. Denim has a 
sturdy, comfortable look and 
comes in plain colors and stripes. 
The color and pattern can be very 
important decorative additions to 
the room. If you make it your- 
self, a slip cover needn’t cost very 
much. The making is not too 
complicated for anyone who sews. 

First you measure -your chair 
to find how many yards of mate- 
rial and trimming you 
will need. You must 
allow for a three-inch 
tuck-in around the 
seat, and plan a seam 
wherever there is one 
in the upholstery of 
the chair. Then you 
pin fit the material over 
the chair, right side out, 
getting the straight of 
the goods straight up 
and down on the chair 
and easing out the full- 
ness in gathers. 

Make the side open- 
ing large enough so the 
slip cover will come off 
the chair easily. If you 
can still get slide fast- 


20 








Slipcovers Make Furniture Last 


eners long enough for the open- 
ing, you will find that they are 
easy to use, and they encourage 
a snug fit. Snaps sewn on tape, or 
buttons and _ buttonholes make 
good closing. Don’t forget the 
cording foot for your 
machine when you are 
sewing in the slide 
fastener. It is just as 
helpful there as when 
making cording or sew- 
ing up corded seams. 
Perhaps you have 
slip covers, good, plain, 
substantial slip covers 
on your davenport or 
chairs already. Some 
decorators have a new 
idea for covering up 
covers that are worn in 
spots or adding a note 
of color to a drab slip. 
Sounds like fancy 
doin’s, doesn’t it? But 
if your family will not 
stand for antimacassars, you might 
coax them into viewing these 
aprons for slip covers with a tol- 
erant eye. They have their points. 


Cover Aprons Easy to Make 


They are easy to make and to 
use. You can whip them off the 
chairs, suds them out, and get 
them on the ironing board ready 
to iron while you are still trying 
to decide whether this is the day 
you want to wash the slip cover. 
It is easy to do them, so you do 
them often and keep them always 
looking fresh and clean. 







If you don’t like points or scal- 
lops, make your lines straight and 
give the edges a corded finish. 

Stripe or check or flower on a 
plain slip, or a nice plain top on a 
figured under dress, It is an idea. 
Perhaps the makings are in your 
piece bag. Don’t throw out a 
threadbare chair. Dress it up and 
make it last. 





Advantages of Running 


Water 
(July Contest Winner) 

The advantages of having run- 
ning water in the home are so nu- 
merous it. would be difficult to 
mention them all in a short letter. 
I have lived with it and I have 
lived without it, so let me tell you 
my experiences. 

I lived in a cottage with all 
modern conveniences for nine 
years and then we decided to 
move to the country. 

While living in the city our 
children were small and that al- 
ways means a lot of extra laundry 
work, a lot of water used in the 
bath room and a lot of cooking. 

I did all this and yet had time 
left so that I worked away from 
home five hours each day, and 
thus added quite a substantial sum 
to the monthly income. 

When we moved to the country 
we had a very excellent well of 
extra good water. This well is 
located about 20 feet from the 
kitchen door. I make this trip at 
least 10 times each day, and when 
I have arrived at the well I must 
work the pump handle up and 
down for the duration of three 
minutes before I can get a two- 
gallon pail of water. Then the 
heavy pail must be carried back 
to the kitchen. I have walked 40 
feet, making the round trip, which 
uses a lot of energy as well as 
consumes a lot of time; but that is 
only a part of the labor, for a lot 
of this water is used ‘to wash 
vegetables, to wash hands, faces 
and dishes, and must be carried 
out of doors again when it has 
served its purpose. Now this is 
the everyday program for the 
housewife and her water problem, 
to say nothing of the many, many 
pailfuls used for laundering the 
clothes, washing the kitchen 
linoleum and many other purposes 
requiring a lot of water. 

Then there’s the equipment to 
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be considered. One just can’t go 
to the well everytime she needs 
water, so there’s the old-fashioned 
cedar bucket, a stand for it to 
rest on; there must be some sort 
of a washstand provided where 
the washbow!] is always found and 
a step for waste water pail. All 
this means much work for the 
housewife, to keep these things 
orderly and clean. 

It is wear on the linoleum, wear 
on the shoes as well as wear on 
the housewife. All these could be 
done away with if she could step 
to the kitchen sink, turn on a 
faucet and obtain just the amount 
needed for the occasion. 

In the winter is when the dif- 
ference is so great. With no run- 
ning water, one must go out in 
snow, sleet, rain or what have 
you, and it is no pleasant task. 

Then why does not every one 
have running water? Most every 
one gives the same reason; ex- 
pense of installing. 

Well, do you think there’s no 
expense to the old fashioned well ? 
Stop and think. Every now and 
then we must replace the pump, 
which is quite an item of expense. 
The curbing must be replaced oc- 
casionally and painted often and 
then, again, there’s the equipment 
in the house which one must have 
to do what a kitchen sink will do. 

Also, running water in the 
home may save the house from 
burning, sometime. One can get 
a stream of water on a flame 
which threatens to burn the home, 
ten times quicker with running 
water than with the old fashioned 
way. 

Mrs. EstEtte LILty, 





R3, Box 504, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
Our Bathroom 


We do not have to imagine our 
bathroom. It has been a reality 
for over a year. 

When electricity came to our 
neighborhood three years ago, we 
attained our goal of lights. It also 
meant a washer, iron and several 
other electric helps, but our wild- 
est hopes never reached a bath- 
room. 

When our daughter was trans- 
ferred in her work so she could 
live at home she said she would 
buy all material for a bathroom 
if we could furnish the labor. We 
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bathroom: side 
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did. My husband and I did it our- 
selves. I know all about wipe 
joints, street ells, steel packing, 
etc. We are farmers and we in- 
stalled it in the winter when work 
was not quite so pressing. 

Our house has two stories in 
front and one in the rear. The sec- 
ond story has two bedrooms, fif- 
teen feet long and sixteen feet 
wide. The bedroom doors lead off 
from a landing at the top of the 
stairs at the back. We cut off five 
feet from the right hand bedroom 
which gave us space for the bath- 
room. We made the partition of 
the bathroom of pasteboard finish- 
ing both sides and covering the 


ing the two by 
a varnished 
paper border. 
The colors are 
ivory and so is 
the woodwork. 

We bought a four and one-half 
foot bathtub which fits on the 
floor without feet. The plan shows 
how we placed bowl and com- 
mode. It all fits into a five by 
twelve space leaving an entrance 
hall into both bath and bedroom. 
It is complete and modern and 
took us nearly a month. It cost 
$138, which included a_ septic 
tank, tile to the tank and field, a 
thirty-gallon hot water tank heat- 
ed by a water front in the coal 
stove, a second-hand electric pump 
and a ninety-gallon storage tank. 

The light comes from the cen- 
ter of the ceiling, which is ample. 
There are storage shelves over the 
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COW 
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World-Famous 


STEWART clippers. 


faster, easier clipping. 








STEWART cLIPMASTER 


Over 90% of the world’s clipper users own and PREFER 
New anti-friction tension control assures 
perfect tension between blades for cooler, lighter running — 
Makes blades stay sharp longer. 
most powerful clipper of its kind ever made. Lasts longer. Fan- 
cooled, ball-bearing motor exclusive Stewart design. 
insulated in the special EASY-GRIP handle barely 2 inches in diameter. The 


finest, most enduring clipper ever made for cows, 
A $25.00 value for only $21.95 complete. 








NEW 
ANTI- 
FRICTION 
TENSION 
CONTROL 


The 


Completely 


horses, dogs, mules, etc. 
Slightly higher West of Denver. 








100-120 volts. Special voltages slightly higher. At your dealer’s. Send for 
FREE catalog of Stewart electric and Seodeomer Clipping and Shearing 
machines. Made and guaranteed by Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 
Dept. 30, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois. 
Over Half a Century Making Quality Products. 
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commode and on the upper wall 
between the bowl and tub on the 
partition and a medicine chest on 
the closet wall above the bowl 
with a mirror in the chest. A 
hook is on the door to hang 
clothes. Oil silk curtains finish the 
window. 

That is our bathroom. We are 
proud of it. A hot air furnace 
heats it and a cream and rose lin- 
oleum covers the floor. With a 
different house plan it might have 
been built more cheaply. I do 
not know. We used good mate- 
rial. 

Mrs. Omer Lyons 

Point Marion, Pa. 





This Month's Cover 


Hogs are up. This is the fellow 
that was born in last winter’s 
cold, nursed under an electric pig 
brooder and given a good start 
so he could be marketed now be- 
fore the yards and transportation 
becomes crowded around Thanks- 
giving time. Market him now. 
The Government wants him. 





SAVE 
SERVICE 


* * 

The most frequent call for ser- 
vice on electrical equipment is be- 
cause the power is off. Now there 
are a number of reasons why 
power may be off at some piece of 
equipment. It is usually much 
quicker to check these for your- 
self than to wait for a service 
man—and much, much less expen- 
sive, particularly if he has to 
drive far. 

If the power is off on the wash 
machine, refrigerator, or roaster, 
check first to see whether light 
and current is on elsewhere. It it 
is off all over the farm and at the 
neighbors, there may be some 
trouble on the lines or at the 
power plant or sub-station. Wait 
15 minutes and the trouble may 
be cleared. If it is not, report it 
to the nearest power office or 
trouble man. 

If neighbors served from the 
same transformer have power, 








CLEAN RUBBER 


Lasts Longer! 


With rubber scarce and {getting 
scarcer, the rubber parts on your 
milking machines should be con- 
served by regular and thorough clean- 
ing. Such cleaning really requires 


Plenty of 
HOT WATER 


Have it in abun- 
dance, right where 
you need it, when 
you need it. No 
more time wasted 
lugging hot water 
to utensils or uten- 
sils to hot water 
when your cow barn 
is equipped with the 


SURGE DAIRY-MAID 


Electric Water Heater 
No expensive installation cost. Just plug 
it in. Slow heating, automatic control and 
heavy insulation provide plenty of hot 
water, 24 hours a day, at less cost than 
you ever dreamed possible. 


DEMONSTRATION FREE! 
Write today for our free demonstration 
offer. No obligation incurred. Let us prove 
the Dairy-Maid will save you money. 


BABSON BROS. CO. 


2843 West 19th Street, Dept. 5517, Chicago, III. 













then look at your main fuses. 
They are usually located some- 
where near where the wires enter 
the ‘first building on the farm— 
usually close to the meter. In old 
wiring the fuseblock may be 
open; in newer wiring it is en- 
closed in an iron safety box. 

Whenever a fuse is_ blown, 
something caused it to blow—an 
overload, a short circuit, or light- 
ning might. Correct the difficulty 
first, then replace the fuse with 
one of exactly the same kind and 
size. 

If only part of the power is off, 
look at your panel fuses. (Small 
ones that screw in.) Correct the 
difficulty and replace the blown 
fuse. Remember that there may 
be fuses in each building where 
there is service. Learn where they 
are and what places they serve. 
Remember also that some pieces 
of equipment like refrigerators, 
convenience outlets on ranges, 
some small motors, have fuses or 
thermal cut-outs built into the 
equipment to protect it from over- 
loads. In some cases the fuses 
have to be replaced; in others, the 
thermal cut-out will reset itself 





when the equipment cools off. 





Our British Neighbors 


Tribune, London. — In _ the 
emptiest House seen for weeks 
Parliament discussed agriculture 
recently. One Member  sug- 
gested the reason for the poor 
attendance was the general satis- 
faction with the progress made by 
the Minister of Agriculture. Hud- 
son has done’a very good job in 
providing for nearly two-thirds 
of our foodstuffs from our own 
land. His speech 
dealt largely 
with research. 
He mentioned 
the difficulty of 
such work in 
this country ow- 
ing to the im- 
mense variety of 
soils and climate, and lack of uni- 
formity of farming practice. Some 
850 different types of ploughs are 
in use. “We often tend to think 
that all farmers are aware of 
sound agricultural principles and 
practice, although they may not 
always put them into operation. 
I am afraid that is not the case.” 


Copper mines in the U. S. de- 
clined from 226 in 1919 to 49 in 
1939, according to the Census. 





























Old bracket lamps of kerosene vint- 
age are turned into modern things by 
Mrs. Challen Remster, Porter county, 
Indiana. Here is a bracket lamp as 
it is used in her modern kitchen. Add 
a socket with service cord, turn in a 
bulb, and there you are, says Mrs. 
Remster. It has a diffusing bowl, and 
shade that is white inside. It provides 
good light. The bracket lamps were 
used by her mother around fifty years 
ago.—George R. Harrison. 
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Twist Drill Grinder 


PQuestion: Can you tell me where 

to get an attachment for an emery 
grinder for sharpening drill bits? 
M. H., Maine 

Answer: Grinding attachments 

are made by Black & Decker, Tow- 

son, Md., and by The Atlas Press 

Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. They hold 


bits from %” to 4%” or 4%”. They- 


insure proper centering, pitch and 
clearance. Cost is upwards from $23. 


Electrical House Heating 


PQuestion: Please have manufac- 

turers send information on electric- 

ally heating houses and garages. 
C. M. McA., Iowa. 


PAnswer: So far as I am aware 
there are no booklets available on 
electrically heated houses and ga- 
rages. Quite a number of manufac- 
turers make heating elements which 
would be suitable for use but the 
application of these to houses re- 
quires a special engineering design 
which usually calls for the services 
o1 a heating engineer. 

Mr. L. N. Roberson, 1540 East 
102nd Street, Seattle, Wash., has 
been doing some experimenting with 
radiant heating of houses, that is, 
placing the heating elements in the 
walls. The Wessix Electric Com- 
pany of San Francisco, California, 
have made a specialty of heaters 
adapted to heating individual rooms. 
The Burnham Boiler Company, 
Irvington, N. Y., make electric 
steam radiators which are quite sat- 
isfactory for room heating. 


Grain and Ear Corn 
Elevators 


PQuestion: Some time back I saw 
im your magazine the details on 
heavy to make a small portable grain 
elevator to be operated by a small 
motor. I have lost this copy of the 
magazine and wondered if you have 
the plans and specifications available 
to send to me. 

I am leaving socn for service in 
the Signal Corps and am trying to 
get things fixed up so it will be 
easier on my father who is getting 
too old for much heavy work. He 
ts just about 70 years old, and push- 
ing a switch can save him a lot cf 
work. I am doing a little re-wiring 
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for a new 1 hp motor. I was very 
lucky in finding the wire. 

Do you have any information on 
how to make an ear corn elevator? 
I may make one if I have time and 
if the 1 hp motor has the power to 
pull one. It surely will save a lot 
of back breaking laber when corn 
harvest comes. W. G. S., Mo. 


Answer: A copy of our January 
1942 issue showing the construction 
of the small grain elevator and giv- 
ing its capacity has been mailed to 
you. 

While we do not have detailed 
plans for making an ear corn eleva- 
tor, it could be made very similar 
to the small grain elevator. Since 
you would be moving heavier loads 
you would need to use chains and 
sprockets in place of the belting and 
wood rollers of the small elevator. 
There are special elevator chains 
having links with lugs on them to 
which you can attach drag bars 
made of wood or angle iron. The 
floor of the elevator should be made 
smooth preferably covered with 
sheet iron so the chains and drag 
bars will slide over it easily. If you 
want to drive this elevator with 
your one horsepower motor. I 
would make it about 14 in. wide and 
then regulate the speed so the motor 
will pull it. 


Electric Fence for Line Fence 


PQuestion: J have a government 
inspected unit for electric fence. Is 
it permissible to use this as a line 
fence? 6. CG, Wa. 


Answer: While I am not familiar 
with the fence laws of all the differ- 
ent states, it is my belief that elec- 
tric fences do not have a legal status 
as a line fence. 

If you wish to use an electric fence 
between your land and that of a 
neighbor, my suggestion would be 
that you have a mutual agreement 
in writing regarding the fence in 
order that there be no misunder- 
standing regarding the hazards in- 
volved. It might not be necessary to 
do this but . . . it might save you 
considerable trouble later. 

Prof. Duffee of the University of 
Wisconsin says: “The laws of Wis- 
consin state that the town fence 
viewers can approve any type of 
fence, which in their opinion is satis- 
factory as a line fence. It is pos- 
sible although I don’t think probable 
that the fence viewers might ap- 
prove an electric fence as a line 
fence. 

“Under the orders of the Wiscon- 
sin Industrial commission it is per- 
missible to use an electric fence in 
connection with a line fence provided 
it is equipped with markers of cer- 
tain specified type and size at in- 








RUNNING WATER is too impor- 
tant to you to risk being without 
it. Don’t “trust to luck’’ that your 
pumping equipment needs no atten- 
tion at this time. 


A few simple adjustments or repairs 
made NOW may save you a lot of 
trouble and annoyance later. 


Ask the Deming Dealer nearest ypur 
location to check up on your pump- 
ing equipment NOW. If you need 
anew pump, the Deming Dealer 
will do everything pos- 
sible to cooperate with 
you. 


If you don’t know the 
Deming Dealer in 
your locality, fill 
in the form below 
and mail to us. 








THE DEMING CO. 

Dept. EF-6, Salem, Ohio 
Send FREE copy of 48-page 
Deming GUIDE. 


Send name of Deming Dealer 
nearest my location. 


NAME 
ADDRESS or R.F.D. 
P.O. 
STATE 
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PROTECTING LIVES AND PROPERTY 
From the Ever Present Menace of Fire 


L, Frost-Proof Hydrants, because of their dependable operation and 
the fact that they will never freeze, no matter how cold the weather, give 
extra protection against fire. 
Thousands of VQGEL Hydrants are installed on farms, in all parts of 
the country, where they are on duty safeguarding lives and property 
24 hours a day. 
Ask your plumber about YQGEL Frost-Proof Hydrants or write us 


direct for information. 


JOSEP H A. VOGEL COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 











tervals not to exceed two-hundred 
feet. They are required on electric 
fences used along a line fence or 
along the highway. They are not 
required on inside fences.” 


Can We Get Service? 
Freezing Cabinets for Milk 


PQuestion: We have an oppor- 
tunity to buy a farm, not wired, and 
situated one-half mile from the light 
line. There is another farm that ts 
not wired within this one-half mile 
desiring eletricity also. Is it still 
possible for us and our future neigh- 
bors to get this service? 

Also, what is the approximate 
cost of the “all-purpose freeser” 
sheavn in the August issue of ELEc- 
TRICITY ON THE FArM, page 25? 
Can any one purchase these units or 
must we go before a priority board? 
Can you store milk and cream for 
daily use as well as meats, vegeta- 
bles, etc., in this locker? Are there 
any other sises than the one shown 


on page 25. G. &. 5, i 


Pm Answer: I regret to tell you that 
under the War Priorities Board rul- 
ing you will not be able to get an 
electric line extended one-half mile 








SPEED EGG PRODUCTION 
ON THE WINTER FRONT 


with the TRUMBULL 
Ze NWATER WARMER 
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Water at 50° 

Means NON-STOP. EGG 

PRODUCTION even in cold- 

est weather with less work. 

Automatic operation saves 

current, cuts cost. NO FIRE 

RD; NO RADIO IN- 
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1012 Weodford Avenue 
Plainville, Conn. 

















to your farm during the war or until 
materials again become available and 
the WPB rulings are changed. The 
maximum permissible extension is 
1,000 feet and this only under spe- 
cial priority rating, and to be built 
of iron rather than copper wire. 

We are asking Quillen Bros. Re- 
frigerator Company to send you 
prices on their freezing cabinets and 
information on how to operate them. 
Freezing cabinets are not suitable 
for storing milk and cream for daily 
use. The cream would freeze and 
the operating cost would be very 
high. <A list of companies making 
freezers of different sizes has been 
mailed to you. 


Fuses Blow on Separator 


PQuestion: Kindly send me _ the 
information needed to remedy the 
causes of fuse blowing out on my 
cream separator motor. G. P., Mo. 


PAnswer: If you have just put a 
motor on a hand separator the dif- 
ficulty is probably in the fact that 
the separator is too much of a load 
for the motor to start. You may 
have to start the separator with the 
crank, 

If it is an electric separator which 
has been running satisfactorily and 
then started blowing fuses, the 
trouble may be some of the follow- 
ing: You may have a short circuit 
in the supply line due to worn insu- 
lation on the conductors, a broken 
plug or loose connections. The sep- 
arator may be gummed up with 
dirty oil or is not getting proper 
lubrication so that it does not operate 
as easily as when it was new. Bear- 
ings of the separator or motor may 
be worn so there is excessive drag 
and friction. Has the motor been 
oiled regularly without getting ex- 
cess oil on the windings? 


$2 Water Heaters 


Question: The writer would very 
much appreciate having any informa- 





tion relative to a lcaw priced immer- 
sion water heater, costing around 
$2.00. We have a great many rural 
customers who are inquiring as to 
the availability of an item of this 
type and price. If you can furnish 
the name of manufacturers of this 
item, we weuld greatly appreciate it. 


A. G:.&., Fa 
PAnswer: The only immersion 
water heater other than poultry 


water warmers priced under $5.00, 
are some open coil immersion type 
units which are usually sold by 
house to house canvassers. They 
have open coils and contacts so that 
the water carries a charge having 
a potential of 110 volts to ground. 
The heaters are very dangerous and 
are not approved by the under- 
writers. They have been made by 
a number of different companies but 
we do not have a record of any of 
them which are available at this 
time. Unless providence watches 
over your customers better than it 
does over most of us, you had better 
trace down those $2.00 heaters and 
warn the people who have them 
about the danger of using them. 











Today's most pop- 
ular “high line” 
range: electric on 
one side—coal of 
wood on the other. 
Provides year 
‘round kitchen 
comfort. 


See a MONARCH 
outlet or — 
Write for booklet illustrating complete line. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 
1242 Lake Street Beaver Dam, Wis. 
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Memories of ‘“‘The 
Great Profile” 


While radio mourns the loss of 
John Barrymore, friends through- 
out the nation recall some of the 
famous ad-libs by “The Great 
Profile.” On his last appearance 








She's 


much too pretty and charm- 
ing in real life for the radio roles 
she plays but nevertheless Jane Lauren 
takes the part of those mean, vicious 
women in the "Mr. District Attorney" 
program. 





with Rudy Vallee the veteran 
actor insisted on announcing his 
retirement “to a ranch in Texas.” 
“You mean you’re going to leave 
the acting profession flat?” asked 
Rudy. “Why not?” Barrymore 
parried, “That’s the way it left 
| ge er 
On a recent show John and 
Marjorie Rambeau reached a sul- 
try climax in a typical “Great 
Profile” love scene. At that point 
a woman in the studio audience 
fainted. “Can it be,” John turned 
to Miss Rambeau — 
“that we're still that good?” , 
“Hollywood Ham and How It’s 
Cured” was the title John gave to 
an article he wrote for a national 
magazine. Before his name he 





When he was doing his famous 
Shakespearian series, an- inter- 
viewer asked the actor what 
scenes in “Hamlet” he enjoyed 
the most. “The scenes,” he re- 
plied, “in which Hamlet does not 


appear.” 


War Widows Turn 
To Cooking 

Fortunate in one respect be- 
cause radio work takes many 
hours of absorbing concentration, 
headline actresses whose hus- 
bands are war-bound in Uncle 
Sam’s service must nevertheless, 
like many American wives, learn 
how to fill gaps in time and com- 
panionship. Some, like Sarajane 
Wells, of the cast of “The Guid- 
ing Light,” are discovering that 
“Be it cooking, or scrubbing, or 
cleaning house, there’s nothing 
like a good housework bout to 
make a girl feel optimistic.” 

Sarajane, whose husband Dolph 
Nelson, is in the Coast Guard, is 
learning to cook with really seri- 
ous intent in addition to her 
share of housework, war work 
and radio. 

One of her masterpieces is an 





omelette, the recipe of . which was 
sent by a friend in Australia with 
the recommendation that our 
American boys think “it’s wonder- 
ful.” The omelette gets to be five 
inches high and is very tender. 
Here is the way Sarajane says to 
do it: 

“Beat egg whites and yolks 
separately adding sugar, salt, 
black pepper, and a pinch of 
cream of tartar to the whites. 
Add to the yolks one tablespoon 
of boiling water for each egg. 
Put whites and yolks together by 
folding lightly as though making 
a cake. Add almost a teaspoon- 
ful of melted butter for each egg. 
Then brown a goodly portion of 
butter in a frying pan that is hot 
but not’ smoking. Put in the 
beaten eggs and turn down the 
fire. Cook very slowly. When 
the omelette is almost dry take a 
silver knife, cut in half, and fold 
one portion over the other.” 


Tommy Teethed 
on Trombones 

Tommy Dorsey, well-known 
orchestra leader, began his musi- 
cal education before he could blow 








added, “By a Prime Cut.” ... 
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Name. 


Al FARM HELPER 
You Can RELY On- 


ATER is a farm necessity. An Aermotor 
Water System will provide an ade- 
quate water supply for all your needs. It is 
one farm helper that is always on the job. 

Day or night an Aermotor system gives 
you a strong stream of water instantly, 
upon the turn of a faucet. Because of many 
exclusive features, each deep, shallow well, or 
jet pump unit will provide satisfaction for years. 

Fresh water, pumped by an Aermotor system, 
will steadily increase your production 
of milk, cattle and hogs. You'll find 
an Aermotor system profitable to 
use and easy to buy. 


AERMOTOR C 


Dept. ES. Send new water system book. 


























2500 ROOSEVELT ROAD 
CHICACO, ILLINOIS 
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a single note. His father—a band 
leader and teacher—used to hand 
his brasses over the slats of little 
Tommy’s crib, where the shining 
instruments attracted the baby’s 
attention. Later they were his 
first playthings. 

Tommy didn’t become Amer- 
ica’s ace trombonist just by acci- 
dent. He had mastered every 
brass known to man before reach- 


ing his ’teens—using Father 
Dorsey’s band as a_ proving 
ground. He always returned to 


the trombone— finally deciding 
that the sliding horn was his fa- 
vorite. 

Tommy’s ambition? No—not 
to own a dozen bands someday. 
Tommy just wants to be a coun- 
try squire. He has a nest egg 
of 22 acres of farm land in the 
New Jersey lowlands! 





Milk Cooling Cost $16.42 
For a Year 


There is a reason for that smile 
on the face of Daniel Miller of 
Macomb County, Michigan, When 





he put in his milk cooler, he also 
had an electric meter put on it so 
he would know what it was cost- 
ing him to cool the milk. The 
record was kept for a full year. 
He cooled an average of 40.8 gal- 
lons daily. With electricity which 
was costing him 2%c per kw-hr, 
his cost for the year was $16.42 
or an average of 4%c per day. 
If you have paid 40c per hundred 
for ice for milk cooling, 4%4c per 
day would make you look pleas- 
ant, too. (Picture and informa- 
tion from Detroit Edison Co.) 
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Names and addresses of manufacturers of 
the articles described in this column will 
gladly be furnished u request to What's 
New Department, ELectrIcITY ON THE 
a 24 West 40th Street, New York, 


Milker Timer 


An alarm bell to be hung around 
the neck of the milker and 
snapped into action when the 
milking machine is placed on the 
cow, gives notice when it is time 
to take off the machine, It is 








claimed that timed milking saves 
irritation, increases production 
and systematizes milking. Takes 
much of the risk out of use of 
machines by inexperienced help. 
Picture of E. J. Gengler, designer, 
dairyman and inventor of the 
electric fence. Price $13. 


New Publications 
(Publications are obtainable from 
the addresses given in the descrip- 
tions. Some states make small 
charges for bulletins sent outside the 
state.) 
@ CARE AND ADJUSTMENT OF THE 
SEWING MACHINE. Pub. 262, 
Agr. Extension Service, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 12 pp., illus. Cleaning, 
oiling, adjustments, sewing trou- 
bles, using a motor on a treadle 
machine. 
® Miiuinc aT Home. 8 pp., illus. 
Exten. Circular 192, Clemson 
Agric. College, Clemson, S. C. 
Food value of white and whole 
wheat flour, small hand and power 
mills, preparation and grinding. 





® Home Pray IN WARTIME, A 
20 p. booklet on games, puzzles, 
handicraft and what to do at 
home in wartime. Price 10c. Na- 
tional Recreation Assoc., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


® How to Cut Screw THREADS 
IN THE LATHE. Bul. 36A, 21 pp. 
Price 10c. South Bend Lathe 
Works, Dept. 1E, South Bend, 
Ind. Setting the lathe, types of 
threads, lathe tools—how to 
grind and use them. 

® BetreR Homes FoR KANSAS 
Farms. 80 pp., illus., plans. Bul. 
43, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kas. Farmstead layout, 
fundamentals of the farm house, 
water supply, sewage disposal, 
lighting and heating, analysis of 
rooms and their use, construction, 
plans and millwork, planning data, 
the growing house. 


@ SAFETY AND REGULATION OF 
ELECTRIC FENCE CONTROLLERS 
For UTAH. Bul. 3, Engineering 
Exp. Sta., Utah State College, 
Logan, Utah. 44 pp.,_ illus. 
Types of controllers, hazards, how 
to use electric fences, Utah regu- 
lations (require Underwriter’s ap- 
proval), Underwriter’s standards, 
fatal fence accidents in Utah. 


© Errect oF CLIPPING AND Dry- 
ING IMMATURE GRASSES ON 
THEIR YIELD AND CHEMICAL 
Composition. Bul. 223, Exp. 
Sta., Univ. of Delaware, Newark, 
Del. 21 pp., illus. Pasture grasses 
clipped 7 or 8 times per year and 
dehydrated produced more _ton- 
nage, increased protein and five 
times the carotene as the same 
grasses cut three times and field 
cured for hay. Harvesting meth- 
ods, drying procedure and storage 
losses reported. 





"9m proud Sam a farmn!— 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








LABOR-SAVING ELECTRIC SUP- 
PLIES. Parts and plans for Home-ma: > 
brooders and easy electrification of oil i 
cubators, Burglar, fire and power- off 
alarms. Thermostats. Water heaters. 
Free catalog. Write today. Lyon Rural 
Electric Co., Dept. EF, Greeensboro, North 
Carolina, or San Diego, California. 





POULTRY TIME SWITCHES pay for 
themselves in increased egg production. 
Five models from $3.95 to $18. Aill- 
electric or manually wound. With or with- 
-_ dimmer circuit. Write for informa- 
tion. AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC MANU- 
FACTURING CO., Mankato, Minnesota. 
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WHEN THESE TWO 
LIVE WIRES CONNECT 
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ELECTRICITY AMERICAN 
FARMER 


Somesooy GETS 
A SHOCK // 



































You can give it tags | 


HAVE YOU REALIZED that old jallopy of yours has another life to give to its country? That 
melted down and made into part of a plane, it might even go with General Doolittle on his 
next flight to Tokio?* Decide now that you will do your bit to relieve the increasing 
steel shortage and... 


1. Sell your scrap to a junk dealer. Or pe equipment dealer, garage man or butcher may 
have volunteered as a collection agent. If you want to donate your scrap give it to the 4-H 
Club, FFA or Boy Scouts. 


2 Take such good care of your going machinery that it won't become scrap! Use the 
proper types of lubricating oils and greases recommended by the factory. Replace worn 
parts. Weld any cracks or breaks which threaten real trouble. Do everything you can 
to keep your machinery in good working order and stay out of the market for new equipment. 


The war won’t be won by merely “doing our job” but by the extra effort we put forth in 
every possible direction. Right now the job is to find more rubber, tin, fats and S-T-E-E-L! 


Your ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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